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Kathy Mayo 
Sets Her Sights 
At Age 16 


hen Kathy Mayo was a 16-year-old 

high school sophomore back in 
New York, a guidance counselor suggested 
that she should consider civil engineering 
as a career. That was in 1972, when engi- 
neering was still an unusual career choice 
for a young woman. 

A book in her school library about the 
“seven modern engineering wonders of the 
world” and how they were conceived, de- 
signed and constructed convinced her that 
the counselor was right. As she turned the 
last page, her mind was made up: her ca- 
reer choice was engineering! 

Today, at 37 and on the opposite side of 
the continent, she is Project Manager for 
BART’s Dublin/Pleasanton Extension, 
which will add 14 miles of double track to 
the District’s system at an estimated cost 
of $517 million. She supervises the carry- 
ing out of 17 separate engineering and 
construction contracts for the DPX project 
and she also oversees the coordination, 
with the DPX project, of 17 additional 
contracts that involve, not only DPX, but 
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Kathy Mayo 
BART’s two other ongoing extension 
projects. 

She joined BART in 1991 and, follow- 
ing an assignment to supervise scheduling 
and claims for all three projects, was 
named Project Manager for DPX last July. 

Kathy was born in New York City and 
was reared in Brooklyn and on Long Is- 
land. Her father was a New York City po- 
lice officer and her mother was a nurse. 
Kathy liked mathematics and science from 
an early age. In high school, she was the 
only girl in a mechanical drawing class 
with 20 or more boys and her scores on 
aptitude tests showed a strong bent for ab- 
stractions, analysis, numbers and problem- 


solving. What did her parents think of her 
choice of a career? “They were surprised,’ 
she says, “but they were supportive right 
from the start.” 

Her engineering schooling began at 
Manhattan College in New York, from 
which she got a B.S. in civil engineering. 
(Despite its name, the college is located 
across the Harlem River from Manhattan, 
in the Bronx, in a little-known corner of 
New York called Riverdale.) Manhattan 
College, which is run by the Christian 
Brothers, had been an all-men’s school for 
many years, but Kathy says she had no 
trouble and experienced no bias as an en- 
gineering major, even though there were 
only three other women in her classes. 

Although she had two scholarships to 
cover the costs of tuition, she worked part 
time to pay for her living expenses. She 
commuted to the tip of Manhattan for a 
job with a construction company. She also 
worked during the summer and the com- 
pany gave her the opportunity to get expe- 
rience on actual projects. She was usually 
the only woman out on a project. “It 
could be difficult at first?’ she says. “Some 
of the characters I worked with were 
pretty rough around the edges,’ she recalls 
with a laugh, “but if you did your job, you 

See Kathy Sets — page 2 


Kathy Sets from page 1 
got a chance to prove yourself. You earned 
respect.” 

Later, after she had her B.S. and was 
working full-time, she went to Columbia 
University at night and obtained a mas- 
ter’s degree in structural engineering. 

In 1982, she flew out to the West Coast 
on a vacation visit to a friend in Califor- 
nia. It was the first time she’d ever been 
west of New Jersey, but one look at Cali- 
fornia and she was hooked! She pored 
over the help wanted ads and applied for 
a job with the San Francisco office of 
O’Brien-Kreitzberg and Associates, Inc., a 
large engineering and construction-man- 
agement company based in Cherry Hills, 
New Jersey. In the meantime, with her va- 
cation coming to an end, she had to re- 
turn to her job on the East Coast. She 
wasn’t hired for the job in San Francisco, 
but the New York office of O’Brien-Kreitz- 
berg contacted her, interviewed her and 
offered her a job in the New York area. 
With her mind now set on California, 
however, she said “No, but thanks.” Two 
months later, she got a call from San Fran- 
cisco from Fred Kreitzberg himself. He had 
a job in the Bay Area that he thought 
would interest her. Did she still want to 
come to California? “Did I?” she remem- 
bers. “You bet I did!” 

She didn’t know it at the time, but her 
move to California was going to mean more 
than a new job. It was also going to mean 
meeting her future husband. He joined 
O’Brien-Kreitzberg a year after she did! 


is) EMPLOYEE 
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It takes a special kind of aptitude to 
dream up a special kind of tool, so a spe- 
cial kind of congratulations is due Bill 
Stimmerman, Transit Vehicle Mechanic at 
the Hayward Shop. Bill suggested the crea- 
tion of a special tool to use for operating 
the doors of the revenue vehicles for main- 
tenance and inspection. 

The Concord Shop is not to be outdone 
by the Hayward Shop. Dick Abdelnour is 
proof of that! He designed and fabricated 
new equipment to enhance the installa- 
tion of the T/M Profiler Sensor. Dick’s in- 
vention is expected to increase the accu- 
racy of the measurements on the traction 
motor commutators. be 
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She worked for O’Brien-Kreitzberg for 
several years. Her projects included reha- 
bilitation of the cable car system in San 
Francisco, the replacement of the roadway 
on the Golden Gate Bridge, the Santa 
Clara County Hall of Justice and the mod- 
ernization of Stanford Hospital. Later she 
was Project Manager for the General Serv- 
ices Administrtion on its $175 million 
twin-towered federal building in down- 
town Oakland, not far from where her of- 
fice is today. When she was expecting her 
second child, she decided to take a break 
from work. At that time, she and her hus- 
band already had a daughter, Kelly, who is 
now six but was then still a preschooler. 
After the birth of her second daughter, 
Kate, who is now four, Kathy returned to 
work for O’Brien-Kreitzberg on a part-time 
basis as a consultant and expert witness. 
About a year later, she got a call from an 
executive recruiter in Boston. “The head- 
hunter told me that BART was looking 
for a construction management profes- 
sional and they were particularly eager to 
recruit a woman,’ she says. “Are you inter- 
ested?” the recruiter wanted to know. 

Now, of course, Kathy knew about 
BART. It had been one of the “engineer- 
ing wonders” in that book she’d read in 
high school and she’d ridden it many 
times since moving to the Bay Area, but 
she’d never thought about working there. 
But her answer was, “Yes, I am interested” 
and all of a sudden, she was working 
there! 

Most of her time during a typical day is 


Melissa Martin 


Reviews the Movies 
for “USA Today” 


Ba spring, when the national news- 
paper USA Today announced that it 
was looking for eight “Junior Movie Crit- 
ics” from grade school students all across 
the country, it got nearly 1,000 responses, 
including one from Melissa Martin of 
Concord. 

Melissa is a 12-year-old seventh grader at 
the Diablo Valley Middle School in Clay- 
ton and is the daughter of BART Police 
Officer Phil Martin. She was the only 
youngster from the western part of the 
country to be selected. The other seven 
young critics were located in Alabama, 
Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Virginia and Texas. 

The program was supervised by Susan 


spent in meetings. She meets with her 
small six-member DPX staff, other BART 
extensions staff members, contractors, en- 
gineers form Caltrans (which is widening l- 
238 and 1-580 to accommodate BART), 
representatives from the DPX communi- 
ties and other people involved in the proj- 
ect. She may be called upon to report per- 
sonally to the BART Board of Directors at 
one of their weekly meetings. She still 
finds time, however, once a week, at least, 
to get out on the project or to one of the 
project field offices in Castro Valley, Dub- 
lin or Hayward. Her workday doesn’t nec- 
essarily end even when she leaves the of- 
fice in the evening. She may attend a 
community meeting and she usually car- 
ties home a stack of paper work. 

She lives in Oakland with her husband, 
Karl, who now works for the East Bay 
Municipal Utility District, and their two 
daughters. Kelly started in the first grade 
in the fall and has already shown signs of 
being good at math. Both girls know 
about BART and its ‘boop’ ‘boop’ trains, 
as they call them, and they know their 
mother’s “building’—the Dublin/Pleasan- 
ton Extension. Kathy’s brother is also an 
engineer and is working for O’Brien- 
Kreitzberg in the East. 

When Kathy thinks back now to that 
book about the “engineering wonders” of 
the world, and to the unforeseen effect it 
had on her life, she can tell herself: “Hey, 
I’m working on one of those wonders 
and helping to extend its reach. It’s truly 
wonderful!” be 


Wloszczyna, USA Today’s film critic and 
entertainment editor. She telephoned Me- 
lissa to tell her that she had been selected, 
based on the “quality of your letter and 
sample review and the eagerness you dis- 
played.” 

USA Today didn’t pay any fees to the 
young reviewers, but it provided $20 a 
movie to each of the youngsters, enough 
to take along a guest and to purchase 
plenty of popcorn and other goodies. 

During the summer, Melissa was as- 
signed to see several movies, including 
Coneheads, Free Willy, Jurassic Park, Last 
Action Hero, My Boyfriend’s Back, The Se- 
cret Garden and the 56-year-old Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs. 

Melissa’s and the other young reviewer's 
comments and opinions were included in 
the newspaper’s regular movie reviews 


each week. bp) 


a On the Trail of the Treasure 
of the Sierra Nevada 


cross the’ foothills of the towering 

. À Sierra Nevada run the legendary riv- 
‘èrs of. California’s historic Gold Country. 
‘They cut their way down across the hills 
to meet in the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Delta, they push through the Carquinez 
Strait into San Pablo Bay and, at last, they 
mingle with the salt water of the sea and 
flow through the Golden Gate into the 
vast reaches of the Pacific Ocean. 

Over the years, over the eons, these riv- 
ers have carried down from the high gran- 
ite peaks pieces of minerals and metals 
washed out of their mountain crags and 
crevices by water from rain and snow. In 
January, 1848, near present-day Auburn at 
a sawmill on the south fork of the Ameri- 
can River, an American, James Marshall, 
discovered gold in the sluice of the mill 
that he operated for its owner, John Sut- 
ter. The news of the discovery spread like 
wildfire and, within a year, thousands of 
people had flocked to the foothill country 
to pan, dig and dredge for “the stuff that 
dreams are made of” 

Interesting? Colorful? Yes, but it’s his- 
tory! That was 150 years ago! Those days 
are gone forever! Is that what you’re think- 
ing? 

Well, meet Fred (‘Reb’) Meacham, 37 
years old, born and reared in Fremont, the 
father of two daughters, a transit vehicle 
mechanic at BART’s Hayward Shop and 
—are you ready for this?—gold-miner! 
That’s right! Gold-miner! And we're talk- 
ing gold-mining on those very. rivers 
whose names ring down in the annals of 
California history: The American, the 
Tuolumne, the Merced, the Feather, the 
Stanislaus, the Mokelumne, the Cala- 
veras, the Yuba. And we're talking about 
gold-mining the hard way—not by using 
heavy equipment and conveyor belts, but 
by getting into the river with your pan 
and your dredge. Doing it by sheer indi- 
vidual labor and grit and persistence. 
Hanging onto your dream that there’s still 
gold to be had. 

Let’s go back to 1979. That was the year 
that the gold bug bit Fred Meacham and, 
as Fred will be the first to agree, he was bit 
bad. He and a buddy, Steve Cook, liked 
to backpack and camp out in the foothill 
country. One night around a campfire, 
‘they listened to the tales of an old prospec- 
tor. He talked about the hard work and 


the dampness and the cold and the loneli- 
ness of it, but he also talked about the lure 
and the excitement and the promise of it 
and—just possibly—the reward of it. You 
never can tell! Just one little ounce would 
bring you $850 in 1979! An ounce isn’t 
very much! That couldn’t be too hard to 
find! 

Fred and Steve invested $1,000 each 
and bought a small gasoline engine, a 
pump, dredge lines, wet suits, pans, shov- 
els, rock hammers, a floating sluice and 
the kind of breathing apparatus that you 
don’t wear on your back. Now, in that 
kind of breathing apparatus, called a 
huka, you are attached to the air tanks by 
hoses, but the tanks stay on the surface of 
the water. One-person dredging is not ev- 
eryone’s idea of fun, but it’s really the only 
way to scour the bottom of a river. You 
put on your wet set and a 50-pound belt 
and get in the river, all the way in, over- 
your-head in and you get down to the 
river bed itself. Sometime you’re standing, 
sometime you’re on your knees, sometime 
you’re on your—pardon the expression— 
belly. Your stance depends on the strength 
of the current and the visibility. As Fred 
puts it, “You stir up a lot of muck down 
there.” 

The idea is to suck up through your 15- 
foot dredge hose any promising-looking 
piece of rock lying on the river bottom. 
The rock whooshes to the surface in a 
flash and lies in your sluice. You look at it 
later, after you’ve come to the surface, or 
your partner, your “tender? looks while you’re 
working down on the bottom. Essentially 
what Fred and other dredgers are doing is 
vacuuming the bottom of the river. 

It should be noted that neither you nor 
anyone else will be down on the bottom of 
the river until you’ve obtained a permit 
from the California Department of Fish 
and Game. The Department keeps a tight 
control of how many dredgers are out 
there, when they’re out there and what 
kind of equipment they’re using. In Cali- 
fornia, to avoid interfering with fish migra- 
tion and spawning, you can only dredge 
from June until about the middle of Octo- 
ber. Furthermore you must comply with 
strict requirements about the size of nozzle 
you can use. Violaters are subject to fines 
of $500. The dredging licence itself is 
$28.50. “The regulations are strict. They’re 


very tight,” Fred says, “but you’ve got to 
comply and do things right. That’s part of 
your responsibility.” 

Fred and his buddy dredgers are cer- 
tainly aware that some people object to 
any dredging on the State’s rivers, regard- 
less of the season. “We feel that were actu- 
ally benefiting the ecology of the rivers by 
stirring up from the river bottom and set- 
ting into motion the tiny animals that the 
fish feed upon,’ Fred says. “I can tell you 
I’m always surrounded by fish when I’m in 
the river dredging. I can see them feeding,” 
he says. 

Contrary to what you might expect, vis- 
ibility is usually pretty good on the bottom 
of the rivers, Fred explains. “You’re suck- 
ing up behind you most of the loosened 
muck and dirt and gravel and you’d be 
surprised how well you can see along the 
river,’ he says. 

What about fish? Do they ever get 
sucked up into the sluice? “Small fish, yes; 
Fred says, “little baby fish, but it happens 
very rarely and they’re never hurt. They 
just flop right back into the river. They 
may be a little surprised} he says with a 
grin, “but they’re not hurt.” 

Fred prefers to go to those stretches of 
rivers that aren’t overrun by other dredg- 
ers. Oftentimes getting to those places re- 
quires packing in his equipment from the 
nearest road. “I can carry everything in 
myself? he says, “but it takes seven trips. If 
it means up and down a mountain to get 
there, that’s seven times up and down that 
mountain. And everything has to be car- 
ried out back to the truck. Don’t forget 
that!” The hardest places to get to, he 
says, “are the most rewarding.” 

Speaking of rewards, what are we talk- 
ing about in terms of dollars and cents? 
Fred has to smile ruefully at that question, 
because the price of gold, like the “Old 
Gray Mare,” ain’t what she used to be. 
Right now gold is fetching about $500 an 
ounce, he says, but the toil of getting it 
hasn’t diminished. Ten years ago, Fred 
says, he took enough gold out of the Mid- 
dle Fork of the Yuba River to live for three 
years and that was just his share from the 
entire takings of himself and two other 
men. Of course, as he explains, “I was liv- 
ing pretty lean them, up in the hills, with 


no wife and no family.” 
See Trail — page 4 
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FOR RENT! GREAT CONDO 

WITH BEAUTIFUL SUNSETS! 1 Bd. (can 
sleep 4) fully equipped & tastefully furnished. 
Tennis, pools, BBQ & Maui’s best beaches just 
footsteps away. Nearby dining, snorkeling, sail- 
ing, windsurfing, golfing & shopping. Luxury 
at Economy Rates. Call Dennis at Ext. 5452 or 
828-0744. 


LOOKING FOR BABY FURNITURE? 
White iron & brass canopy crib, turns into 
day-bed, w/matching changing table. Will sac- 
rifice for $500. Call Suzy at Ext. 7116. 


GREAT BUY! 

Set of Jenny Craig tapes in original binder. 
Cost $99, will sell for 2 price at $50. Call Jo at 
Ext. 7116. 


Trail from page 3 

Today he lives in Fremont with his wife, 
Pam, and two daughters, Sara, 8, his child 
from a previous marriage, and Danielle, 20 
months. He’s worked for BART for nearly 
five years. 

Fred says he used to go mining every 
weekend during the season and took all of 
his vacation time on this river or that 
river. How did that go over with Pam 
when they got married? “Well, it didn’t,” 
Fred admits, “it didn’t go at all. But we 
worked out a compromise.” Now Fred goes 
mining only every other weekend. And 
Pam and the girls frequently go with him! 
Pam “tends” the sluice and the pump and 
the other equipment, but she hasn’t yet 
ventured onto the bottom of a river. 

How can there be any gold left in those 
rivers after more than a century and a half 
of mining? “You might think all of the 
gold’s gone, but it isn’t? he explains. 
“There’s not a stretch of any of those riv- 
ers that somebody hasn’t been over, but 
think of it this way: in the first days of 
mining, they were in a hurry. They 
wanted to get the biggest chunks as fast as 
they could. They didn’t wait in one spot 
long enough for smaller stuff. It’s as if they 
used a rake and I’m using a fine-tooth 
comb. That’s how I can liken it. The four- 
inch dredge is like my fine-tooth comb.” 


RASH AND 


BEAUTIFUL HANDCRAFTED MEN & 
LADIES JEWELRY /Jewelry bags, $15-25. 
Bronze anodized cat door for sliding glass dr., 
$50. Call John at Ext. 6893. 


KID’S TWIN SIZE BED. 

Wood-grain bdrm. set, platform bed, mattress, 
hdbd., bkshelves, night stand, 6-dr. dresser, 
pull-out storage dr. LIKE NEW! $450 or b/o. 
Call Ron at Ext. 7139 or 685-5633 evenings/ 


wkends. 


HOLIDAY BAKING? 

Delicious english walnuts for sale. Great for 
cookies or just for the holidays. $1 per Ib. Call 
Larry at Ext. 6418. 


SUMMER WEDDING? 

YOU PICK THE COLORS. Handmade satin 
& lace picture frames, wedding albums, bou- 
quets, veils, hats, ring pillows, garters & lots 
more at great prices! Call Ellen at 687-0926 
(days) or swing-shift at Ext. 5220 Tues-Sat. 


STEREO SOUNDING BAD? 

Call Shawn at Ext. 4770. BOSE 901 speakers, 
excellent condition. Pd. $1,100 for pr., will sac- 
rifice for $500. 


Does the gold just lie there? Do you just 
go along and suck up the nuggets? “No!” 
he says with a laugh. “It’s not quite like 
that. You’ve got to know from experience 
the kind of rock you’re looking for. It’s not 
just lying around glittering. You go 
through a lot of just plain rock to get a lit- 
tle bit of color? 

It does happen, though! One season he 
was on the Downie River, a tributary of 
the north fork of the Yuba. “I was just 
wading a long, going out to my pump and 
the sluice. I was only about knee deep and 
I caught a glimpse of something glittering 
in the water and I just picked it out of the 
river. A nugget of gold!” 

In case you're getting a case of gold fever 
yourself, you might give Fred a call. He'll 
be glad to help you—for free. He’s been of- 
fering advice to people for years. He’ll even 
show you the basic technique of panning. 
“It’s a lot harder than it looks?’ he says, 
“and people get tired. They give up. If 
you're going to go for gold, you’ve got to 
stick to it, but I’m always willing to help a 
beginner.” 

Fred does a lot of looking for gold in old 
mines, too, and several years ago, he tried 
a season of mining in Australia. Now he’d 
be just as happy to find a shark’s tooth as 
a nugget of gold. A shark’s tooth? That’s 
right. Sharks’ teeth, the fossils of sharks’ 


CABIN FOR RENT 

(Near Twain Harte) Two blocks to private 
beach & horse area, paddle & row boats, slide 
off dock. Nearby lakes for boating, fishing and 
river rafting. Historic parks and caves close by. 
Fully equip. with new beds, sleeps 10. $125.00 
wknd, $50.00 wkdy, $300.00 week. Call Sue at 
Ext. 2235 or evenings at 352-3473. 


ATTENTION MOVIE LOVERS! 


Personal movie collection mostly unviewed, ap- 


prox. 100 titles. 1992 Chess computer, Maphis- 
ter Milano master rated at 2200. Call Aaron at 
Ext. 4114 afternoons on M-TW 


BIKE FOR SALE!! 
Immaculate boy’s 10-sp. Schwinn “Woodsman.” 
Blue, light, helmet, r/v mirror. Immaculate. 


$125 or B/O. Call Ron at Ext. 7139. 


LOOKING FOR RELIABLE TRANSPOR- 


TATION? 1976 Honda Civic, 4 dr. hatchback, 
new carb., 4-sp. GOOD GAS MILEAGE, 
runs great, very reliable. $950 or b/o. Call 
Larry at Ext. 6418. 


BARTalk’s Trash and Treasures column offers 
you an opportunity to pick up some extra cash 
for belongings you longer need. Send your ads 
—no telephone calls—to Trash & Treasures, 
BARTalk, LMA-1, Fax #7103. 


teeth anyway, millions of years old up in 
the mountains above Scotch Valley in 
Santa Cruz County. Now that’s prospect- 
ing of a different kind, but it’s a search for 
something rare and old—just like the 
search for the nuggets. The teeth fossils 
come from what scientists call the Creta- 
ceous period, which followed immediately 
after the better-known Jurassic period. 
Maybe Fred’s dreaming of a “Cretaceous 
Park.” 

Well, with Fred you never know. He 
had a dream about searching for gold and 
he made that dream a reality. He got out 
there in those hills and those streams and 
he did his gold mining. What if he’s 
dreaming about somehow bringing those 


Cretaceous sharks back? What if he. .? BS) 
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